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STOLL,  ALICE  SPEED 


FAMILY  OF  SPEEDS 
FRIENDS  OF  LINCOLN 

He   Was   Constant  Visitor  to 

Home     of    Ancestors     of 

Kidnap  Victim. 


ONE    WAS    IN    HIS    CABINET 


Another   Provided   Office  Space 

for    Young     Lincoln,    Then 

Starting  Law  Practice. 


Close  ties  bound  Abraham  Lincoln 
to  the  Speed  family,  whose  daugh- 
ter, Alice  Speed  Stoll,  was  still  the 
victim  today  of  the  nation's  latest 
sensational  kidnapping-. 

One  of  her  ancestors,  James 
Speed,  served  as  Attorney  General 
in  Lincoln's  Cabinet. 

Lincoln  paid  many  visits  to  Farm- 
ington,  the  beautiful  mansion  built 
by  Judge  John  Speed,  which  still 
stands  on  the  Bardstown  Road  in 
Louisville,  where  he  was  an  inti- 
mate associate  of  the  sons  of  John 
Speed,  James  and  Joshua,  great 
uncles  of  Mrs.  Stoll.  It  has  long 
been  believed  by  many  that  it  was 
at  Farmington  that  Lincoln  met 
Mary  Todd. 

The  heroic-size  statue  to  Lincoln 
that  stands  in  the  rotunda  of  'he 
Kentucky  State  Capital  at  Frank- 
fort was  the  gift  of  the  late  J.  B. 
Speed,  grandfattiex  of  Mr=.  stall.  It 
was  the  worK  of  A.  A.  Weinmann, 
New  York  scluptor,  and  when  the 
statue,  which  cost  $40,000,  was  un- 
veiled Nov.  8,  1911,  Mrs.  Stoll,  then 
3  years  old,  and  a  cousin,  John 
Speed,  pulled  the  silken  cords  that 
dropped  the  flags  from  before  it. 

The  ancestors  of  Mrs.  Stoll,  wife 
of  Berry  y.  Stoll,  oil  company  ex- 
ecutive, have  been  identified  with 
Kentucky  from  pioneer  days  and 
were  active  participants  in  the  po- 
litical life  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  intimacy  between  Lincoln 
and  the  Speed  family  dated  from 
the  day  the  young  lawyer  drifted 
into  the  general  merchandise  store 
then  kept  by  Joshua  Speed  at 
Springfield,  111.  Lincoln  was  look- 
ing for  some  cheap  furniture  with 
which  to  equip  a  room  for  himself 
while   waiting   for   a   law   practice. 


As  he  did  not  have  the  price  for 
even  the  cheapest  set,  Joshua 
Speed  offered  him  the  use  of  the 
room  that  he  occupied  above  the 
old  store,  and  they  became  bosom 
friends. 

During  the  ensuing  years  Lincoln 
paid  many  visits  to  Farmington, 
Joshua's  family  home.  Frequently 
he  rode  into  Louisville  on  horse- 
back to  sit  in  James  Speed's  office 
and  chat  with  him  about  slavery 
and  the  questions  of  the  day.  When 
Lincoln  became  President  of  the 
United  States  he  expressed  a  desire 
to  have  his  closest  friend,  Joshua 
F.  Speed,  as  a  member  of  his 
Cabinet. 

Joshua  Speed  felt,  however,  that 
his  post  of  duty  swas  at  home  in 
Kentucky,  where  tremendous  ef- 
forts were  being  made  to  hold  the 
State  within  the  Union.  He  turned 
Lincoln  down  many  times. 

One  bleak  November  day  in  1864, 
when  James  Speed  sat  with  his 
feet  before  the  fire  in  his  office  in 
Louisville,  a  telegram  was  handed, 
to  him  from  Lincoln  saying  Mr. 
Bates  had  resigned  as  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  and 
the  position  was  offered  to  him. 
The  call  was  sudden  and  unex- 
pected, but  as  James  wrote  to  his 
mother,  "It  looks  to  me  much  like 
leaving  my  old  home  and  lifelong 
friends  forever,  yet  in  a  great 
crisis  like  this  we  must  fling  be- 
hind us  all  such  considerations." 

He  served  as  Attorney  General 
until  after  Lincoln's  assassination, 
and  then  resigned,  as  he  could  not 
agree  with  President  Johnson's  poli- 
cies. 

William  Pope  Speed,  the  brother 
of  James  and  Joshua,  was  born  at 
the  Farmington  homestead.  His 
second  wife,  Mary  Ellen  Shallcross, 
was  the  mother  of  James  Breckin- 
ridge Speed,  Mrs.  Stoll's  grand- 
fatheer.  James  Breckinridge  Speed, 
after  serving  in  the  Union  army, 
entered  business  in  Louisville,  where 
he  became  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent citizens  and  philanthropists. 
His  second  wife,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Speed, 
who  lives  on  Ormsby  Avenue  here, 
founded  the  J.  B.  Speed  Museum  in 
his  memory. 

Mrs.  Stoll's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Shallcross  Speed,  have  con- 
tinued James  B.  Speed's  philan- 
thropy. Mrs.  William  Speed  recently 
has  been  devoting  herself  to  the 
building  up  of  Collegiate  School,  a 
preparatory  school  for  girls  in 
Louisville. 
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Stone,    Dr.   John  H. 


Spry  Head  of 
State  G.A.R. 


Does  a  Jig 

MUNCIE,  lnd„  June  18  rSpl )- 
Dr.  John  H.  stone,  ninety-five- 
year-old  Kokomo  optometrist  wh„ 
was  re-elected  to  te  fifth l£n  to- 
day as  commander  of  the  Indiana 
department  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
he  Republic,  says  he  still  X  g 
J^^aily  and  opens  his  Office 

Dr  Stone,  who  carries  a  cane  h»t 
insists  he  does  so  just  for  styte  be 
Heves  he  is  the  oldest  practicing 
optometrist  in  the  nation  He 
showed  his  legs  are  still  ntable  bv 
dancing  a  jig  before  an  admiruS 
grw-P.  f  ,the  Roberts  hotel  hei   8 

AbTaham"kTr  ?  his  lectur^  « 
Phases  of  S  ln  and  variou« 
states  nr  &  War  between  the 
JSS-  Stone    enlisted    in    the 

union  ^rmy  when  he  was  £& 

Another  veteran,  Dr.  E.  H  Cowan 
Crawfordsville,      aiso      nmefy-Se 

otter  °wav?flane+.traVel  as''^tan- 
otner  way  of  getting  around"  and 
says  the  transition  from  the  horse 

fofh-rVe0^6  a"'Plane-  was  ea" 
ten  maM  h?S  made  three  ™^d 
?nrt  W  S  between  Crawfordsville 
and  Dallas,   Tex.,  and  a  few  days 


I  ago  completed  the  first  leg  0f  his' 
fourth  round  trip  when  he  flew  I 
from  Dallas  to  Crawfordsville.  Dr  ' 
Cowan  is  surgeon -general  of  the  I 
national  G.  A.  R. 

Edwin  Sexton,  Huntington,  nine- 
ty-five,    refuses     to     think     about! 
Hitler  because,  he  asks,  "What  could 
you  think  about  him  that  would  be 
any  good?"    He  once  saw  President  I 
Lincoln  on  the  White  House  steps  j 
"a  tall,  sad-faced  man,"  and  viewed 
Lincoln's  body  a  few  days  after  the 
assassination.      He    is    Huntington 
county's  last   survivor   of   the  Svi"| 

mnetvNfiJilmin8t°n'    Indianapolis,  I 
veteians    at    the    encampment      A 
carpenter,  he  is  proud  of  having  had 

*Jf  f  t  le  for  llvln&?    "Enjoy  your- 1 
Then  hh  Sald'  ,aS  he  "^ted  a  Sr 
teat    £"    exPlained    he    meant    by 
that,   keeping   interested   in    peoole 
and  affairs,  not  "cutting  un  »  9? 
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Stone,  Mrs.  Charles 


( 


Friend  of  Lincoln, 
at  93,  to  Take  Her 
First  Plane  Trip 

DETROIT  -(INS)-  Friend  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Franklin 
Fierce,  America's  14th  president, 
Mrs.  Charles  Stone,  93,  will  make 
her  first  airplane  flight  next  Tues- 
day from  Detroit  to  her  Laconia, 
N  .  H.,  home,  it  was  revealed  Fri- 
day. 

Mrs.  Stone  has  been  spending 
the  winter  in  Detroit  with  a  grand- 
daughter. 
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Stone,  L.  W. 
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ST.  LOUIS  STAR-TIMES     i    ^  -  ^  Y 
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CIVIL  WAR  VETERAN 
RECALLS  LINCOLN'S 

STRANGE  APPAREL 


L.  W.  Stone  of  Springfield,  Mo., 

at  93,  Reviews  Vivid 

Memories. 


SPRINGFIELD,  MO.,  Feb.  12.— 
(U.  P.)— President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, General  U.  S.  Grant  and  oth- 
er Civil  War  figures  are  vivid  memo- 
ries to  L.  W.  Stone  of  Springfield. 

Stone,  now  93  years  old,  was  first 


sergeant  of  Troop  F,  4th  Massachu- 
setts Cavalry,  with  General  Grant 
at  the  close  of  the  war  and  took 
part  in  the  fighting  just  before  Ap- 
pomattox. 

He  recalls  .-"resident  Lincoln  as  a 
tall  man  with  "an  old  long-tailed 
black  coat  ,and  his  everlasting  stove- 
pipe hat,"  Stone  said  he  saw  Lin- 
coln often  during  the  war  and  never 
without  the  hat.  Stone  chose  the 
escort  for  President  Lincoln  on  his 
memorable  visit  to  the  army  of  the 
James  shortly  before  the  end  of  the 
war. 

Tms  was  the  trip  Lincoln  made 
for  a  secret  conference  with  his  gen- 
erals. Grant  and  Sherman,  then  de- 
livering their  final  blows  against  the 
confederacy.  Tterms  of  surrender 
to  be  accorded  the  beaten  Confeder- 
ate a  few  days  later  and  also  a 
program  of  leniency  to  be  pursued 


with  the  conquered  states  were  otljK 
lined  by  Lincoln  at  this  conference. 
The  slaying  o  fthe  president  pre- 
vented the  carry  out  of  all  of  his 
program. 
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STORRICK,    WM.    C. 
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Storrick,  Wm.   C, 
Trostle,   Edward 
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Two  Who  Heard 
Lincoln  Attend 
Gettysburg  Rite 

GETTYSBURG,  Pa.  (AP)— 
A  handful  of  residents  of  this 
war-busy  community  gathered 
near  the  spot  where,  80  years 
ago,  Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  tfye 
few  simple  words  known  to  his- 
tory as  the  Gettysburg  Address. 

Two  of  those  attending,  Wil- 
liam C.  Storrick,  87,  and  Edward 
Trostle,  84,  were  in  the  crowd 
that   heard   Lincoln   speak. 

Hit  word*  were  repeated  to- 
day by  P.  J.  Kammerer  of  New- 
ville,  Pa.,  a  Lincoln  impersona- 
tor. 
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Stowe,   Mrs.  Arabella  F. 


Heard  Lincoln  Speak 

in  Convention  Here 

When  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  presi- 
dent at  the  wigwam,  I  was  a  Chicago 
schoolgirl,  attending  the  Jones  school.  I 
attended  several  sessions  of  the  conven- 
tion and  was  present  when  he  was  nom- 
inated. I  recall  vividly  the  enthusiasm 
which  swept  the  convention  when  Lincoln 
appeared  upon  the   platform. 

The  name  "Honest  Old  Abe"  was  on  ev- 
ery lip.  It  seemed  to  me  that  his  message 
was  not  for  that  hour,  for  that  day,  for 
that  audience,  but  that  it  was  a  message 
for  the  World,  and  for  all  time.  Lincoln 
that    day    spoke    to    the    world, 

YVlfeii  Lincoln's  body  was  brought  to 
Chicago  I  viewed  the  cortege  from  the 
porch  01  Seneca  Kirnbark's  residence,  op- 
posite the  old  Park  Row  station.  I  was 
with  George  A.  Ingalls,  a  pioneer  of  Chi- 
cago, who  had  been  an  intitaate  friend  of 
Lincoln,  and  had  split  rails  with  htm  on 
the   old   Sangamon   bottoms. 

I  have  often  wished  that  I  might  meet 
some  of  the  women  now  living  in  Chicago 
who  were  present  at  the  wigwam  on  the 
day  of  the  nomination. 

MRS.    ARABELLA   F.    STOWE. 

4433   Lake   Avenue. 
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Stradling,  James  Biography 

Biography  yv.vVU 

HIS    TALK    WITH    LINCOLN:    Being    a 

Letter    Written    by    James    M.    Stradling. 

With     a    Preface     by    Lord    Charnwo^d. 

Houghton  Mifflin.     1922.    $3. 

Jame£  Stradling,    a    New    Jersey   man    of 
Quaker  provenance,  was  trying  to  get  back 
to  his   regiment  on  the  front  before  expira- 
tion of  his  leave.     The  captain  of  a  Poto- 
mac transport  refused  him  carriage.     Being 
"green,"    very    green,    he    went    up    to    the 
White    House    to   see    if  Mr.   Lincoln   could 
not  help  him.     He  got  through  to  the  Presi- 
dent, he  made  his  request  and  had  it  grant- 
ed, and  then,  Gen.  Hooker  having  just  left 
the    room,    Lincoln    proceeded    to    pump    this 
representative  of  the  tail  of  the  army.     Ser- 
geant Stradling  told    Lincoln   just  what  the 
boys    thought    of    Gen.     Hooker    and    Gen. 
Burnside,   and   just  what  was  the   effect   on 
morale   of    the    Emancipation    Proclamation. 
And   Lincoln  explained  what  he  meant   and 
what   he   thought.      Chance   kept   the    simple 
but  highly  personal   letter  in  which  the  ser- 
geant told   them   at  home  about  his    adven- 
ture.    It  is   a  remarkable  piece  of  amateur 
reporting,  as   affecting  as  a  letter  in  Thucy- 
dides,  and  yet  evidently  all  true.    The  Lin- 
coln  who   appears   is   the  grave   Lincoln    of 
Drinkwater's  play.     As   Charnwood   says   in 
the  preface,  he  does  not  jest,  although  oppor- 
tunities   are    frequent.     This,   in   short,   is   a 
remarkable  letter,  well  worth  such  elaborate 
publishing,  and  likely  to  find  a  place  in  all 
biographical  studies  of  Lincoln  henceforth. 
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Strauss,  Louis-Persoaal  friend  of  Lincoln 
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FRIEND  OF  LINCOLN 

VISITING  CANADA 

inn 

VANCOUVER,  B.  C,  Sept.  18  (Spe- 
cial Correspondence) — Louis  Strauss, 
noted  Belgian  diplomat  and  econo- 
mist, who  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  arrived  here  this 
week  on  a  tour  of  Canada  as  the 
guest  of  E.  W.  Beatty,  president  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway.  The 
distinguished  Belgian  is  on  a  Gov- 
ernment economic  mission  to  Canada 
and  the  United   States. 

While  in  Ottawa  Mr.  Strauss  saw 
a  book  which  he  published  over  half 
a  century  ago  when  he  made  a  study 
of  the  confederation  problem  in 
Canada.  At  that  time  he  was  on  a 
special  mission  to  the  United  States 
and  published  a  book  dealing  with 
that  country  and  the  Civil  War.  It 
was  then  that  he  became  a  personal 
friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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STRUTHERS,   MBS.   JENHIE 


SAW  LINCOLN  ASSASSINATED 


Mrs.  Jennie  Struthers  Was  in  Same 
Cast    With    Booth. 

Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 
MONTCLAIR,  N.  J.,  Fob.  12.— Mrs. 
Jeannie  Struthers,  mother  of  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard E.  Humbert  of  110  Harrison  Avenue. 
Montclair,  is  one  of  two  living  members 
of  the  cast  of  "  Our  American  Cousin," 
which  was  playing:  at  Ford's  Theatre 
in  Washington  on  the  night  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  shot  by  John  Wilkes 
Booth.  Mrs.  Struthers  lives  with  an- 
other daughter  at  Media,  Pa.  She  was 
known  on  the  stage  as  Jeanne  Gourlay. 
William  J.  Ferguson  is  the  other  sur- 
viving member  of  the  company. 

Mrs.  Struthers  has  told  how  she  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  slashed  by  a  knife 
that  Booth  waved  as  he  fled  across  the 
stage  after  firing  the  shot  which  mor- 
tally wounded  Lincoln.  An  actor  who 
stood  beside  her  as  the  assassin  passed 
had  his  coat  cut  by  the  blade. 

Two    other    members    of    Mrs.    Struth- 
ers's  family  played  in1    "  Our  American 
Cousin."     There   were   her   father,   John 
C.  Gourlay,  who  was  Sir  Richard  Fren- 
chard,  and  a  sister,  Miss  Margaret  Gour- 
"  xy,   who   took  the   part  of   Skillet,   the 
laid.     Two  of  her  brothers  were  In  the 
udlence.      Following    the    shooting    tho 
ompany  was  under  surveillance  by  the 
uthorities,  who  suspected  a  conspiracy. 
n    the    investigation    that    ensued    they 
ere   forced   to    repeat   the  performance 
nder  the  scrutiny  of  the  police. 
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Sfcruthers,  Mrs.  Jennie  Gourley 
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ACTRESS  OF  I  IS; 


Mrs,  Jeannie  Gourley  Struth- 
ers  Passes  at  Media;  Long 
Off  Stage 


Was  in  Cast  of  "Our  Ameri- 
can Cousin"  at  Capital 
Night  of  Assassination 


Mrs.  Jeannie  Gourley  Struthers,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  cast  of  "Our 
American  Cousin"  in  Ford's  Theatre, 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  night  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  died 
yesterday  at  the  home  of  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Charles  Newell,  at  Media. 

Mrs.  Struthers,  who  was  83  years 
old,  was  the  only  surviving  woman 
member  of  the  company  whose  attrac- 
tion the  Martyred  President  came  to 
see  on  that  fateful  night  sixty-three 
years  ago. 

Then,  and  for  many  years  after, 
Mrs.  Struthers  was  a  more  or  less  pub- 
lic figure,  interviewed  wherever  she 
appeared,  questioned  as  to  the  details 
of  the  shooting  and  generally  pointed 
out.  After  some  years,  however,  her 
connection,  indirect  as  it  was,  with  the 
assassination  of  President  Lincoln, 
failed  to  win  her  admiration  and  at- 
tention, and,  gradually,  she  dropped 
from  public  notice. 

Funeral  Tomorrow 

Mrs.  Struthers  will  be  buried  tomor- 
row, following  funeral  services  at  the 
Edwin !  Forrest  Home  for  Actors,  at 
Holmesburg.  Interment  will  be  at  Mil- 
ford,  Pa. 

As  "Mary  Meredith,"  in  the  play 
"Our  American  Cousin,"  which  later 
became  famous,  Mrs.  Struthers.  then 
Miss  Jeannie  Gourley,  was  herself  men 
aced  by  the  crazed  J.  Wilkes  Booth,  as 
he  fled,  brandishing  a  knife  at  the 
audience  after  firing  the  shot  that 
caused  Lincoln's  death. 

At  the  time  of  the  shooting,  four 
other  members  of  her  family  were  in 
the  theatre,  her  father,  John  C  Gour- 
ley, and  a  sister,  Margaret,  being  in 
the  cast.  Her  brothers,  Thomas,  Jr., 
and  Robert,  were  in  the  audience  and 
gave  the  War  Department  officials 
news  of  the  assassination.  One  of  her 
prized  mementoes  of  the  night  is  an 
original  programme,  in  which  she  ap 
peared  as  playing  the  part  of  Mary 
Trenchard,  instead  of  Mary  Meredith. 
Mrs.  Struthers  had  four  daughters. 
Mrs.  K.  E.  Humbert,  Montclair,  N.  J., 
Mrs.  Newell,  Vivian  P.  Struthers,  Mil- 
ford,  and  Effie  Struthers.  who  is  a 
teacher  of  the  blind.  Just  three  years 
ago,  in  an  interview  at  the  house 
where  she  died  yesterday,  Mrs.  Struth 
ers  remarked  that  she  still  likes  to 
"take  in"  the  shows  in  this  city,  and 
that    she    enjoys    them. 


Made   Plea  to   Harding 

Five  years  ago  Mrs.  Struthers  made 
one  of  her  few  public  utterances  when 
she  sent  a  plea  to  President  Harding 
asking  him  to  prevent  the  sale  of  Lin- 
coln relics  to  Henry  Ford.  The  relics 
have  been  kept  in  the  house  in  which 
Lincoln  died. 

In  an  interview  on  January  5,  1925, 
Mrs.    Struthers    said : 

"Booth,  himself  a  well-known  and 
well-liked  actor,  selected  a  moment  at 
the  close  of  my  best  scene  to  kill  the 
President. 

"The  scene  was  between  myself  and 
Asa  Trenchard.  who  was  the  Ameri 
can  Cousin.  Harry  Hawk  played  the 
part  of  Asa.  The  scene  shows  Asa, 
realizing  that  he  must  sacrifice  his 
heritage  in  order  not  to  leave  Mary 
destitute,  burning  up  the  will  which 
would   have   disinherited   Mary. 

"The  theatre  was  so  quiet  a  pin 
could  have  been  heard  had  it  been 
dropped.  While  I  was  sitting  on  the 
bench  next  to  Hawk,  repeating  my 
lines,  I  saw  Booth  in  the  rear  of  the 
theatre.  He  looked  nervous  and  sick. 
My  brother  told  me  later  Booth  had 
drunk  a  large  glass  of  whisky  before 
lie  committed  his  deed.  My  scene  had 
ended  and  I  left  the  stage  to  talk  to 
Mr.  Withers,  leader  of  the  orchestra, 
when  I  heard  a  shot. 

"A  moment  later  Booth  rushed  past 
us,  brandishing  a  huge  dagger.  As  he 
brnshers  past  he  slashed  Mr.  Withers' 
coat  and  pushed  me  aside.  Then  he 
went  out  the  rear  door,  leaped  onto 
his  horse,  which  a  stage  hand.  Ned 
Spangler,  had  been  holding,  and  rode 
away." 

Brothers  Saw  Shooting 

Two  brothers  of  Mrs.  Struthers  wit- 
nessed the  shooting  and  Booth's  escape 
from  orchestra  row  seats. 

"They  had  come  to  see  the  big  per- 
formance and  were  with  Mr.  William- 
son, Tad  Lincoln's  tutor.  My  brother 
Thomas  told  me  once  what  happened  as 
he   saw   it   from    in   front. 

"  'Lincoln,  arriving  late  in  the  first 
act,  was  greeted  by  the  audience  stand- 
ing and  cheering  him.  He  bowed  and 
took  his  seat  in  a  box,  far  back  where 
the  audience  could  not  see  him.  We 
had  all  become  deeply  interested  in 
the  play  when  suddenly  a  pistol  shot 
rang   out. 

"  'Then  I  saw  Booth,  knife  in  hand, 
rush  to  the  edge  of  the  box,  jump  like 
a  cat  to  the  stage  below,  and  trip  over 
some  flags.  He  stamped  several  times 
to  loosen  his  foot  and  then,  waving  the 
knife  dramatically,  cried,  "Sic  Semper 
Tyrannis!"  Then  he  ran  out  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  stage  from  the  Pres- 
ident's box.'  " 

Described  Tumult 

Vividly  Mrs.  Struthers  described  the 
rush  of  the  spectators  after  Booth,  and 
how  the  members  of  the  cast  crowded 
into  the  wounded  President's  box. 

"While  they  stripped  his  clothes  off, 
looking  for  the  wound.  Laura  Keene, 
the  star  of  the  cast,  held  his  head  in 
her  lap.  As  she  lifted  it.  blood  was 
seen  trickling  down  her  gown. 

"Lincoln  was  in  too  grave  a  condi- 
tion to  be  moved  far,  so  they  carried 
him  across  the  street,  where'  a  young 
soldier  opened  the  door  of  a  house,  and 
the  President  was  put  in  one  of  the 
hall  chambers.  He  died  there  the  fol- 
lowing  morning. 

"I  was  to  have  had  a  benefit  the  fol- 
lowing night,  but  of  course  this  was 
conceled.  Later,  the  authorities,  think- 
ing the  cast  might  be  in  the  plot,  or- 
dered us  to  rehearse  the  play  before 
them.  It  was  at  first  feared  a  mob 
would  burn  the  theatre,  and  our  mail 
was  sent  to  the  War  Department. 

"It  all  seems  as  vivid  as  yesterday. 
The  shot.  Booth's  rush  to  escape,  the 
cry  'The  President  has  been  shot!'  and 
then  carrying  him  out." 
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Montclair.,  N.    J..   Feb.    5.— The    only 
surviving  woman    member   of  the   com-  j 
pany  that  played   "Our  American    Cou- 
sin"   in    Ford's    Theatre    on    the    night  | 
ihat  Abraham  Lincoln  was  assassinated  ! 
lives      in      Montalai*  ii«.      Kobert 

.struthers  played  the  part  of  Mary 
Meredith  in  the  comedy  drama.  Mrs. 
Struthers,  whose  maidej  name  was 
.Tcannie  Gourley,  live,  w.ih  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Richard  E.  Humbert,  in  St. 
Luke's  Place.  She  was  reluctant  yes- 
terday to  speak  about  her  experiences 
in. the  Ford  Theatre  on  the  night  that 
Lincoln  was  shot  by  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  but  she  finally  consented  to  re- 
late what  she  saw  of  the  tragedy. 

Mrs.  Struthers  was  a  member  of 
"Our  American  Cousin"  company,  of' 
which  Laura  Keene  was  the  leading 
lady.  Curiously  enough,  Laura  Keene 
was  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  parish  in  Mont- 
clair. Some  years  later  the  body  was 
removed  to  a  cemetery  in  Long  Island. 
Saw  Booth  Shoot  Lincoln. 

On  the  night  that  Lincoln  was  as- 
sassinated Mrs.  Struthers  was  one  of 
five  members  of  her  family  in  the  the- 
atre. She  narrowly  escaped  injury  at 
the  hands  of  Booth  as  he  fled,  brandish- 
ing a  knife  at  the  audience  after  firing 
the  shot  that  caused  the  death  of  the 
President.  The  other  members  of  Mrs. 
Struthers's  family  who  were  present 
were  her  father,  Thomas  C.  Gourlay, 
and  sister,  Miss  Margaret  Gourlay,  also 
members  of  the  company,  and  her 
brothers,  Thomas  C.  Gourlay,  jr.,  and 
Robert  Gourlay,  who  were  in  the  audi- 
ence. It  was  one  of  Mrs.  Struthers's 
brothers  who  gave  the  War  Department 
official  news  of  the  assassination. 

The  two  Gourlay  brothers  were  in  the  | 
restaurant  adjoining  the  Ford  Theatre 
between  the  second  and  third  acts,  and 
they  saw  Booth  enter  the  place  and  or- 
der a  drink  of  brandy. 

In  beginning  the  account  of  her  ex- 
periences on  the  night  that  Lincoln 
was  assassinated,  April  14,  1865,  Blrs. 
Struthers  exhibited  one  "of  the  original 
printed  programmes  of  "Our  American 
Cousin."  Mrs.  Struthers  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  on  the  programme  i 
her  role  was  eriven  as  Mary  Trenchard,  I 


whereas  it  really  was  Mary  Meredith. 

Mrs.  Struthers  said  she  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Booth.  She 
said  he  had  many  friends  about  the 
theatre.  Booth,  according  to  Mrs. 
Struthers,  was  not  attached  to  any 
company  at  the  time. 

In  "Our  American  Cousin"  Mrs. 
Struthers  played  an  important  part, 
and  one  of  her  scenes  with  Asa  Trench- 
ard always  proved  absorbing  to  the 
audience.  Mrs.  Struthers  said  yester- 
day that  she  believed  that  Booth,  being 
cognizant  o  fthe  deep  concentration  of 
the  audience  at  this  point,  selected  it 
as  the  most  propitious  time  to  make 
his  way  to  Lincoln's  box. 

Tense  Scene  Aided  Murderer. 

"When  I  came  on  the  stage  for  the 
scene,"  said  Mrs.  Struthers,  "I  saw 
Booth  standing  in  the  lobby.  He  had 
just  entered  the  theatre  and  stood  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand.  Asa  Trenchard 
and  I  brought  our  seats  down  to  the 
front  of  the  stage,  and  Asa,  as  the 
part  required,  asked  permission  to  light 
a  cigar.  When  he  struck  the  match  he 
took  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and  ig- 
nited it.  The  burned  paper  was  a  will 
which  bequeathed  to  him  the  property 
that  he  regarded  as  rightfully  belong- 
ing to  Mary.  At  the  close  of  the  dia- 
logue I  saw  that  Booth  had  disappeared 
from  the  lobby.  It  was  during  my 
scene  with  Asa  that  he  proceeded  qui- 
etly to  the  vicinity  of  Lincoln's  box 
and  prepared  to  shoot  the  President." 

After  the  episode  of  the  burned  will 
Mary  Meredith  and  Asa  Trenchard  re- 
treated to  the  rear  of  the  stage  and  the 
scene  "closed  in"  on  them,  according 
to  the  practice  of  the  day.  Mrs.  Struth- 
ers spoke  a  moment  to  Ned  Spangler. 
who  "closed  in"  the  scene,  and  then 
turned  to  William  Withers,  jr.,  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra,  who  had  left 
the  pit  to  discuss  with  the  3tage  man- 
ager a  song  that  was  to  have  bean 
sung  in   honor  of  Lincoln 

"We  were  tos«*ner  only  a  minute," 
Mrs.  S*»***rerTS  continued,  "when  I  saw 
Booth  come  toward  us,  waving  a  knife. 
The  blade  appeared  to  be  about  a  foot 
long.  Booth  dashed  between  us  toward 
the  rear  entrance  of  the  building, 
thrusting  me  aside  with  one  hand  and 
slashing  at  Mr.  Withers  with  the  knife. 
The  onslaught  was  so  sudden  that  we 
both  thought  the  man  had  gone  mad. 
Then  we  heard  the  report  of  the  shot. 
The  next  moment  one  of  my  brothers 
came  running  in  from  the  audience, 
crying  that  Booth  had  shot  Lincoln. 
There  was  great  confusion.  My  father, 
being  familiar  with  the  passageways  of 
the  theatre,  escorted  Miss  Keene 
through  a  side  entrance  to  Lincoln's 
box,  and  Miss  Keene  took  the  stricken 
President  in  her  arms.  My  father 
helped  carry  Mr.  Lincoln  across  the 
street  to  the  house  in  which  he  died  " 

After  the  military  had  cleared  the 
streets  about  the  theatre,  Mr.  Gourlay 
and  the  members  of  his  family,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Withers  and  some  of  the 
actors,  went  to  the  Gourlay  home. 
There  Mr.  Withers  discovered  that 
Booth,  wifh  his  knife,  had  slashed  his 
coat  in  two  places. 

"The  authorities  seized  all  our  cos- 
tumes," Mrs.  Struthers  continued,  "and 
the  theatre  was  closed.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  shooting  the  company  was 
ordered  to  assemble  at  the  theatre  and 
go  through  the  play  exactly  as  they 
had  done  on  the^rjight  the  President 
was  slain.  The  only  audience  was  a 
group  of  Secret  Service  men  and  the 
War  Department  officials,  who  sought 
through  the  action  of  the  play  to  de- 
termine if  any  of  the  members  of  the 
company  could  have  contributed  to  the 
execution  of  Booth's  plan.  However, 
they  were  unable  to  implicate  anybody 
but  Ned  Spangler  in  the  assassination 
plot." 


Study,  Mrs.  Justin  N, 
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MRS.  STUDY  RECALLS 
PLACING  WREATH  ON 

^j4y<z°rs^ASKET 

Observance  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
birthday  anniversary  here  today  re- 
called to  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Justin  N. 
Study,  4318  Drury  Lane,  wife  of  the 
former  Superintendent  of  Fort 
Wayne  Public  Schools,  the  day  in 
1865  when  she  and  two  girl  compan- 
ions placed  wreaths  on  the  caskets 
of  President  Lincoln  and  his  son, 
Tad,  as  the  funeral  train  passed 
through  Richmond  en  route  to 
Springfield,  111. 

"I  was  then  Belle  Wiggins — it  was 
long  before  I  was  married — and  I 
was  a  student  in  a  private  Quaker 
school  in  Richmond,"  Mrs.  Study 
reminisced.  "Two  girl  friends,  Fan- 
nie and  Norft  Robinson,  and  I  were 
delegated  by  the  principal,  a  Quaker 
minister,  to  place  a  wreath  on  our 
President's  casket.  We  did  not  know 
if  it  would  be  permitted  to  place 
more  than  one  wreath,  but  we  took 
two  with  us.  We  were  admitted  to 
the  train  and  the  guard  permitted  us 
to  place  the  larger  wreath  on  Mr. 
Lincoln's  casket,  and  our  smaller  one 
on  Tad's  casket.  Tad  had  died  sev- 
eral months  previously,  but  they  did 
not  take  his  body  to  Springfield  un- 
til they  took  that  of  his  father.  I 
don't  believe  that  fact  is  generally 
known,   either." 


SumBers,  Robert  G. 
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Union  Army  Veteran  Remembers 
Lincoln  in  Confederate  Capital 


"That  showed  the  character^ 
of  Lincoln,  how  kind-hearted 
he  was.  He  didn't  want  to 
humiliate  the  people  of  Rich- 
mond. That's  why  he  didn't 
come  into  the  captured  city 
as  a  great  conqueror  or  great 
victor. 

"That's  what  impressed  us  sol- 
diers— the  humble  way  he  came 
into  the  city,  walking  through  the 
main  streets  with  just  20  marines 
beside  him." 

Ninety-eight-year-old  Robert  G. 
Summers,  one  of  Brooklyn's  few 
remaining  G.  A.  R.  veterans,  thus 
vivedly  recalls  the  day  he  saw 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  Richmond 
shortly  after  the  Northern  army 
captured  it.  . 

Acted  Only  as  Duty. 

"He  didn't  speak  to  any  one.  He 
acted  as  if  he  had  come  to  Rich- 
mond only  because  it  was  his  duty 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Army. 

"Now  if  that  had  been  Hitler  or 
Mussolini,"  continued  the  white- 
haired  Summers  with  quick  indig- 
nation, "there'd  have  been  50,000 
men  and  bands  of  music  and  great 
display." 

Summers,  who  enlisted  as  a  vol- 
unteer when  only  20,  fought 
through  three  years  of  the  Civil 
War  and  was  in,  he  says,  fifteen 
or  twenty  battles. 

Only  View  of  Lincoln. 

He  was  a  corporal  when  Lincoln 
visited  Richmond.  It  was  the  only 
time  he  saw  the  President. 

"Richmond  was  put  under  mar- 
tial law  after  it  surrendered,"  Sum- 
mers reminisced  yesterday  at  his 
Brooklyn  home,  36  Herkimer  St. 

"I  was  required  to  station  a 
guard  along  the  way.  I  had  a 
dozen  men  and  had  just  posted 
them  along  one  of  the  principal 
streets  when,  greatly  to  my  sur- 
prise, who  should  come  marching 
up  the  street  but  President  Lincoln, 
not  even  on  horseback  or  in  a  car- 
riage, but  walking  with  a  body- 
guard of  20  marines,  10  on  each 
side. 

"He  was  wearing  a  long,  black 
frQck  coat  and  high  silk  hat. 

"No,    he    didn't    look    sad.     He 


^>a  bouquet.  'We  have  not  seen  any 
in  so  long,'  I  said.  They  were  not 
very  kindly  at  first,  but  they  real- 
ized, I  guess,  that  we  were  gentle- 
men as  well  as  soldiers,  and  they 
gave  us  some  flowers." 

Youthful  Summers,  apparently 
as  courtly  then  as  now,  murmured 
the  name  of  a  popular  song  of 
that  time  as  he  received  the  flow- 
ers, "Music,  Moonlight,  Love  and 
Flowers."  And  that  brought  the 
query  from  the  girls  whether  he 
could  play  a  piano.  And,  within  a 
jiffy,  the  soldiers  were  inside  the 
house.  Summers  played  the  piano 
and  all  four  sang — the  girls,  their 
Southern  airs;  the  soldiers,  songs 
popular  in  the  North. 

"Their  father  was  in  the  Rebel 
Army,  and,  in  spite  of  that,  they 
were  so  agreeable,"  Summers  re- 
called. 

The  four  never  met  again,  but 
on  leaving  one  girl  took  a  small 
lace  bow  off  her  dress  and  gave  it 
to  Summers.  He  still  treasures  it, 
marked  with  the  years,  in  an  en- 
velope tucked  away  with  other 
war  mementoes. 


Robert  G.  Summers,  Brooklyn  G.  A.  R.   veteran,  who  saw   Lincoln 

enter  captured  Richmond,  is  photographed  above  with  James  Coley, 

10,  as  he  prepared  to  march  in  last  Memorial  Day  parade. 


seemed  to  have  a  pleasant,  happy 
expression  on  his  face.  But  what 
struck  us  most  was  his  humble  way 
of  going  through  the  city  that  had 
been  taken  by  our  troops." 

Lincoln  was  very  popular  with 
the  soldiers  in  blue,  according  to 
Summers.  News  of  his  assassina- 
tion reached  them  not  long  after 
the  Richmond  episode. 

"If  he  had  been  my  own  father, 
I  couldn't  have  felt  worse  for  a 
while,"  the  old  G.  A.  R.  vet  said 
feelingly. 

Rosy-cheeked  and  with  the  court- 
ly manner  of  a  bygone  era,  Sum- 
mers numbers  among  his  Civil  War 
memories  many  pleasant  ones. 

"In  spite  of  the  hardships,  I  can 
remember  several  very  pleasant 
incidents,"  he  said. 

There  was  the  Southern  gentle- 


man in  Richmond  who  invited  the 
young  corporal  into  his  home  for 
dinner. 

"I  was  glad  to  get  such  an  invi- 
tation, as  I  hadn't  eaten  a  square 
meal  in  about  three  years.  We 
lived  on  hard  tack  and  salt  horse 
— or  pork — in  the  Army,"  Sum- 
mers related. 

Also,  there  were  the  two  South- 
ern belles  in  Williamsburg,  whom 
Summers  and  another  soldier  vis- 
ited on  leave  one  afternoon  as  the 
Army  waited  to  close  in  on  Rich- 
mond. 

"They  were  tending  flowers  in 
their  garden,"  Summers  said.  "I 
asked  them  if  they  would  give  us 
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Swartwout,    (Capt.)  Win, 


fc  ^  Inrc  ■ 


LINCOLN'S  KINDLY  NATURE 


the 


bets°xa  fiss^t&a;  ^  Lot,  i°^e  ^*»t  of  L . 

showing  the  kindliness  of  his  nature    is   anri    ,1^.,         that  l  rem°ved  my  hat 

a  good  one,   at  first  hands  from  a  cit  -   the  tiT      ^  i5aSt  Kim   uncovered,    with 

zen  of  Norfolk.     Said  Capta n WUnam    thfn S'f  "}at  if.the  head  of  the  Na- 

,  Swartwout   this  morning,     in     crossing   mv  n  °"d        -  En  interest  In  a  man  in 

|  the  ferry:  s'  crossing   my  position,  he  was  entitled  to  all  the 

I  have  very  good  cause  to  remember  count  it  „  COUId  Pa^  hIm-  I.  of  course, 
Mr.  Lincoln  appreciatively.  During  the  of  m  Vf  v+elVortunate  circumstance 
war  between  the  .States  I  was  one  of  sun^m  fV°  £ave  been  bought  into 
the  ship's  company  o,n  the  US  S  of  n„A  ^  t?uch  with  the  kind'y  nature 
Pens^eol-a,  and  we  had  the  President  ,  £  who  has  c°me  to  °e  regarded  as 
aboafd  on  our  trial  trip  down  the  Foto-  w'  °Ur  ,;?reatest  Presidents." 
mac,  in  tne  earl  of  January    186°      Swfc   a1d    subse<*uent    to    that    Capt. 

Just  prior  to  our  leaving  to Toh\  the  |tffc°f  J**?*  €fficient  service  to  the 
West  Gulf  squadron  near  New  Orleans  he%as  ^  »  i"  consideration  of  which 
He  mamfested  the  greatest  interest  in  nf  rtLf?r  V^S  perlod  neId  the  post 
everything  aboard  the  ship  especial  v  v»r* f  &m  Tof  the  Watch  at  the  Navy 
m  the  guns  and  the  way  they  would  bl  It  n^T'  "  is  worth*  of  remark  that 
handled  in  action.  During  moJt  of  the  mn°°  -  -lme,  ^  effort  was  made  to  re- 
*rip  down  the  river,'  however  he  was  h»  V'"1  fl?m  his  Position,  but  when 
on  the  bridge  with  Captain  Morris.  The  wLhin^n3^  pS  ^°ame  kn0Wn  at 
weather  was  bitter  cold,  the  ice  on  the  2i°f  .'  President  Cleveland 
Potomac  being  three  '  or  four  °ncnes  lift  stand  for  the  removal,  and  he 
thick  but  the  President  waf  in  h!s  ^^  °r  .'°  hiS  °ld  place'  which  he 
F™^  with  one  of  the  mufflers,  or,  ?£*  igg*  *  "^   f°F  ab°Ut   thirty" 

th^lQrt/TS''    &S     they    were     called,     of  |  -Udr3-  _       . 

hr*,dW      wrapped     several     timej*  ^ 

around  his  neck,  sto* that  he  was  nasi 
paf d  to  stand  a  gooMb.of  coljr  I 
nSf  ^T  ^^ned  to  the*ptw-ery  peas- 
ant   duty    of    taking    the    soundings  as 

Z%&***  d°Wn  the  river'  J  was-  neces- 
WsSX  '^na  very  exP°sed  position— was 
tht^S*inv-thS.  whaleboaf.-hanging  at 
the  davtts-and-  i.f^^as.go  c0!d  that 
every  timjf  Jhe  tea'd^came  ir>  the  line 
was  frozen  stiff.  •  '•■ 
I  ^o'nMJ  v?ice  trembled  with  cold  las  I 
andedM°UtT  WUh,  each'  return  of  the 'lead 
on?  t^f  Lln.coln's  heart  seemed  to  go 
Morris  i^Tt1  overhear*him  ask  Capt. 
Morns  if  it  was  necessary'to  keep  that 

tev^"™11^   there   in-the    cold   'The 
reply   was   that   the   regulations   of   the 

D^formefK  °rt^he  "^  that  Was  bei«S 
performed  by  the  man  to  whom  he  re- 

S',,»:    Lincoln     insisted    that   he 

d,°tJ  if  kt6  t0  ff e  me  relieved  from  the 

Wft-h    -k*  COUld  Poart'Wy  be     dispensed 

called  Tn6)^  am,  SaId    that   J   COUld    be 

called   In   if  the  river  oilof,    who      was 
aboard  with  us,  would^ree  to  it.'  Bob 
Walters    was    the    pilofTand  when    he 
was   consulted   he     readily     consented  i 
whereupon  the  great-hearted   Mr.   Lin- 
coln said  call  the  young  man  in.  It  was  I 
a  Ivery  pleasant  order,   to  me,   I  assure  j 
you     and    was    immediatelv   obeyed.       I 
felt    deeply    grateful    for   such      kindly 
consideration.    I   Tecall    that    I    was    so  ' 

thou/htlmprfSed     with     " -with    the 
tftought  that  my  comfort  was  a  matter 
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SWEET,  MRS.  AMA.  L. 


DEATH  ENDS 
LONG  CAREER 

Woman    Who    Saw    Lincoln 
Assassinated    Dies 
at  Alhambra  j-/ 

3w* 

ALHAMBRA,  March  14*  (Exclu- 
sive)—Mrs.  Anna  L.  Sweet,  92  years 
of  age,  who  saw  Abraham  Lincoln 
assassinated,  is  dead  here  at  her 
home,  723  Sierra  Vista  avenue.  Com- 
plications attendant  to  old  age 
caused  death. 

She  not  only  saw  Lincoln  shot 
but  she  also  heard  him  make  the 
Gettysburg  address  and  attended 
both  his  inaugurations.  She  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  only  living 
person  present  on  these  occasions. 
TOLD  OF  SHOOTING 

On  her  ninety-first  birthday  last 
year  she  gave  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  shooting  by  John  Wilkes 


Booth  in  the  Ford  Theater: 

"I  thought  the  shot  might  be  a 
part  of  the  play.  The  President 
slumped  forward  and  I  saw  Booth 
leap  from  the  President's  box,  shout- 
ing: 'Sic  Semper  Tyrannus. 
WIDOW  OF  MAJOR 
She  was  the  widow  of  Maj.  Wil- 
liam E.  Sweet.  As  a  young  lady  she 
moved  to  Washington  in  I860.  For 
the  past  twelve  years  she  had  lived 
in  Alhambra  and  resided  in  vari- 
ous other  California  cities  thirteen 

years.  '        , 

She  leaves  a  son,  George  Sweet, 
1836  South  Curtis  street,  Alhambra. 
Funeral  services  will  be  conduct- 
ed at  2  p.m.  Monday  in  the  Turner, 
Stevens  &  Turner  funeral  chapel  m 
Alhambra.  Cremation  will  follow. 
The  ashes  will  be  sent  to  Washmg- 
'  ton  for  burial  in  Glenwood  Ceme- 
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SWEET,    MRS.    ANNA.  L. 


ALHAMBRA   WOMAN  SAW 
LINCOLN  SHOT,  LISTENED 
TO  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 


ALHAMBRA,  Feb.  12.— Alhambra  I 
claims  one  of  the  only  living  per- 
sons    who     heard     the      immortal ' 
Gettysburg    address    and   witnessed 
the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lin-  I 
coin. 

On  Lincoln's  birthday,  each 
year,  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Sweet  of  723 
Sierra  Vista  avenue,  recalls  that 
fateful  night  in  Ford's  Theater, 
when  she  and  her  husband,  the  late 
Maj.  William  E.  Sweet,  sat  in  the 
front  row  of  the  balcony,  quite  close 
to  the  President's  box. 

"As  the  curtain  rose  on  the 
third  act  of  'Our  American 
Cousin,'  Mrs.  Sweet  relates, 
"we  heard  a  shot.  I  saw  a  man 
jump  down  on  the  stage.  He 
was  shouting  'S;c  Semper  Ty- 
rannis!'  I  thought,  that  the 
action  was  part  of  the  play,  un- 
til Laura  Keen,  the  leading  lady, 
stepped  slowly  forward  and  said, 
'Keep  your  seats,  our  President 
has  been  shot!' 

"Then  I  noticed  that  the 
President  had  slumped  forward 
in  his  chair.  Almost  immedi- 
ately some  military  men  carried 
him  out  on  a  stretcher." 

Mrs.  Sweet  sat  within  a  few  feet 
bf  the  platform  when  Lincoln  de- 
livered his  address  at  Gettysburg 
STovember  19,  1863.  She  was  with 
ier  brother,  S.  M.  Carpenter,  a  cor- 
•espondent  for  the  New  York  World. 
She  recalls  that  he  told  her  that 
jncoln  had  written  the  address  on 
i  piece  of  wrapping  paper  shortly 
jefore  its  delivery. 
I  Mrs.  Sweet  was  88  years  old  on 
January  27,  last.  She  is  exception- 
ally well  for  one  of  her  advanced 
years.  She  has  one  son,  George  H. 
Sweet,  of  1863  South  Curtis  ave- 
nue, Alhambra,  who  is  chief  inves- 
tigator for  the  prohibition  depart- 
ment, district  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia and  Nevada. 


mmmm 
Mrs.  Anna  L.  Sweet 


day  program  and  mark  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
Lincoln  shrine  near  by  by  honoring 
the  donor,  Robert  Watchorn,  who 
built  the  shrine  to  house  Lincoln 
memento  and  the  Barnhard  bust 
of  Lincoln,  which  is  the  center  of 
the    display. 

Mayor  W.  L.  Fowler  presided  and 
introduced  Joseph  Scott  of  Los  An- 
geles, who  made  the  principal  ad- 
dress. 

The  University  of  Redlands  band 
furnished  music  and  colored  sing- 
ers of  Redlands  gave  a  program  of 
spirituals.  Ted  Hatlen  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Redlands,  delivered  the 
Gettysburg  address  and  Joseph  Kel- 
ley,  high  school  student,  the  second 
inaugural  speech. 
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SWEET,   MRS.   ANNA  L. 


PIONEERS  TfeLL  OF  LINCOLN 
SLAYING  AND  HIS  ADDRESS 


Next  Tuesday,  while  the  nation 
commemorates  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  at  least  two  resi- 
dents of  the  Southland  will  take  an 
especial  interest  in  the  significance 
of  the  occasion. 

They  are  Mrs.  Anna  L.  Sweet,  who 
is  90  years  of  age  and  lives  at  723 
Sierra  Vista  avenue,  Alhambra,  and 
Cyrus  E.  Hull  of  715  Bernal  street, 
hale  despite  his  blindness. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Mrs.  Sweet 
will  don  the  mourning  which  she 
wore  in  the  dark  April  of  1865  when 
the  President  met  his  death,  and 
will  read  for  the  seventieth  time  a 
newspaper  account  of  the  assassina- 
tion. She  does  this  each  year. 
WITNESS   TO  TRAGEDY 

She  is  perhaps  the  only  living 
witness  to  the  tragedy  of  Lincoln's 
slaying  in  the  Ford  Theater  at 
Washington  on  April  14,  1865.  She 
wore  mourning  black  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  assassination  and  for 
several  days  thereafter. 

Mrs.  Sweet  lays  claim  to,  another 
distinction  as  well — she  is  the  only 
living  person  who  heard  Lincoln's 
inaugural  address  as  well  as  the 
shot  which  ended  his  life. 

The  nonagenarian,  who  has  been 
a  resident  of  the  Southland  twelve 
years,  sat  within  twenty  feet  of 
President  Lincoln  when  he  delivered 
his  inaugural  address — and  within 
fifteen  feet  of  him  when  John 
Wilkes  Booth  pulled  the  trigger  of 
his  murder  gun. 

"When  I  heard  the  shot  I  thought 
it  might  be  a  part  of  the  play,"  she 
related  yesterday. 

"Then  the  President  slumped  for- 
ward in  his  chair,  and  I  saw  Booth 
leap  from  the  President's  box  to  the 
stage,  shouting:  'Sic  Semper  Ty- 
rannus!'  Like  all  the  rest  of  the 
audience,  a  moment  later  I  heard 
Laura  Keen,  actress  in  the  play  be- 
ing presented,  tell  us  that  the  Presi 
dent  had  been  shot." 

ANOTHER  ANGLE 

"There  is  something  else  to  be 
said  about  the  shooting  which  is 
not  generally  known,"  she  contin- 


ued, "and  that  is  that  Booth  had 
bored  a  hole  in  the  door  to  th 
President's  box,  through  which  h 
planned  to  fire  in  the  event  that  h 
could  not  gain  entrance  to  the  box 
This  is  not  in  your  history  books. 
I  believe.  I  learned  of  it  during 
the  hectic  days  following  the  shoot- 
ing." 

Mrs.  Sweet,  widow  of  Maj.  Wil- 
liam E.  Sweet,  is  the  mother  of 
George  H.  Sweet,  long  an  official 
in  the  United  States  government 
law  enforcement  service  here.  She 
has  been  a  Californian  twenty 
years. 

PLANS    CELEBRATION 

Cyrus  Hull,  who  is  104  years  of 
age,  still  can  regale  his  friends  with 
stories  of  Lincoln. 

"Every  tims  Honest  Abe  opened 
his  mouth  he  said  something,"  said 
Mr.  Hull  yesterday.  "I  heard  him 
speak  many  times  in  Illinois,  where 
I  spent  my  early  years.  My  wife, 
who  is  a  mere  84,  was  born  and 
reared  in  Louisville,  within  sixty 
miles  of  Lincoln's  old  home,  too. 
You  bet  we'll  ceelbrate  next  Tues- 
day." 

Mr.  Hull  will  speak  at  the  Break- 
fast Club  Tuesday,  when  he  Is  in- 
terviewed by  Orra  E.  Monette,  busi- 
ness leader,  as  part  of  a  Lincoln's 
birthday  celebration,  at  which  civic 
leaders  and  an  international  author- 
ity on  Lincoln,  Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren, 
will  appear  and  speak. 


LINCOLN  LOBE 
EDITOR  SPEAKS 

Biographers  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
are  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  martyr 
President  lived  before  he  was  21 
years  of  age,  Louis  A.  Warren,  edi- 
tor of  Lincoln  Lore  and  a  col-, 
lector  of  Lincolniana,  of  Port  Wayne* 
Jnd.,  said  yesterday  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Kiwanis  Club  at  the  Biltmore. 

"If  we  are  to  know  the  real  Lin- 
;oln  we  must  go  back  to  his  early 
'ears,"  said  the  speaker. 
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Swee  t ,  Mrs .  Anna  L . 


Assassination 


EYE  WITNESS 
TO  SHOOTIN 
OF  LINCOLN 


eles    Weman    Recalls 
Tragedy  in  Ford's  Thea- 
tre, Washington. 


BIRTHDAY  IS  OBSERVED 


President    Hoover    to    Deliver 

Radio  Address  Tonight  in 

Celebrating  Event. 


! 


By  JEAN  BOSQUET 

Los  Angeles,  Feb.  12.— (jP)—  AI- 
iways  on  Lincoln's  birthday  Mrs. 
iAnna  L.  Sweet  shuts  her  eyes  very 
tightly  and  out  of  memory's  mists 
come  two  unforgettable  scenes. 

The  85  year  old  woman  sees  again  i 
a  gangling  rail  splitter  deliver  a 
deathless  address  at  Gettysburg, 
and  hears  the  crashing  report  of  a  i 
Derringer  pistol  in  the  president's  i 
box  at  Ford's  theatre  in  Washing- ! 
ton.  J 

Mrs.    Sweet    is    the    widow    of    a 
Civil  war  hero.   Major  William   E. 
Sweet,   and   the   mother   of   George 
Sweet,    chief    investigator    for    the  I 
iprohibition  department  here.  ! 

Wrongly  Pictured. 
"President  Lincoln  was  not  awk- 
ward," she  said.  "I  sat  within  20 
feet  of  his  platform  during  the 
i  Gettysburg  address  on  November 
jl§,  1863.  He  had  perfect  poise  and 
his  enunciation  was  a  thing  of  beau- 
jty  to  hear.  I  didn't  realize  how  tre- 
imendous  that  address  was  to  be- 
come. 

I     "The    scene    in     Ford's     theatre, 
\when  John  Wilkes  Booth  fired  that 
ishot,  is  as  vivid  today  in  my  mind 
as  on  the  night  it  took  place.  Who  , 
! could  forget  a  thing  like  that? 

"The  first  act  had  begun  when 
Ithe  president  entered.  Mrs,  Lincoln 
|wore  a  narrow  wreath  of  red  roses 
in  her  hair.  The  orchestra  played, 
"Hail  to  the  Chief." 

"It  was  during  the  second  act  of 
the  farce,  'Our  American  Cousins,' 
that  Booth  made  his  fatal  appear- 
ance. . 

Thought  It  Part  of  Play. 
"When  the  Derringer  in  Booth's 
hand  roared  and  the  assassin  began 
his  climb  down  the  flags  fastened 
to  the  outside  of  the  box,  I  thought, 
like  most  everyone  else  present, 
that  it  was  just  a  part  of  the  per- 
formance. We  couldn't  realize  that 
anything  else  had  happened. 

"Then  I  saw  the  president  slump- 
ed in  his  seat,  and  the  import  of 
'  that  shot  downed  on  ine.    I  scream- 
j  ed,  but  so  did  everyone  else  present. 
'Men  and  women  wept  when  Laura 
,  Keene,    the   leading   woman,    faced 
,  the  audience  on  the  stage  and  said, 
'Keep  your  seats,  our  president  has 
been  shot.     Hush  until   he   is   car- 
ried out'. 


"Booth  looked  like  nothing  so 
j  much  as  a  monkey  as  he  clambered 
down.  He  stood  like  a  maniacal 
actor  on  the  stage  and  shouted,  'Sic 
Semper  Tyrannis!'  Only  those  who 
knew  Latin  realized  what  that 
meant,  and  looked  toward  the 
slumped  figure  of  the  president. 
Then  Booth  limped  away.  He  had 
broken  a  leg  when  one  of  the  flags 
draping  the  president's  box  refused 
to  support  his  weight." 
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Sw>et±,    Hon.    Leonard 


HON.  LEONARD  SWETT'S  ORATION. 

Mayor  Roche  thea  introduced  the  orator  of 
the  day,  the  Hon.  Leonard  Swett,  who  read  the 
following  tribute: 

Gentlemen:  And  here  we  are  again  illustrat- 
ing either  the  follies  or  the  hopes  of  mankind! 
All  the  nations  of  the  world  havo  tried  in  their 
turn  to  perpetuate  in  some;  manner  the  memory 
of  the  worthy  dead.  Nearly,  and  perhaps  all, 
nations  have  believed  in  the  resurrection  and  a 
life  after  death.  Hence  their  efforts  to  perpetu- 
ate the  human  figure  or  an' exact  memory  of  the 
human  body. 

Egypt  is  among  the  oldest  nations  of  the 
world.  They  tried  to  perpetuate  the  very  form 
itself,  and  hence  the  inunimies  of  Egypt.  Wo 
can  still  see  the  dried  but  stiffened  form  of  a 
man  who  lived  more  than  three  thousand  years 
ago,  or  at  an  unknown  date  beyond  that  period. 
We  can  now  walk  wherever  the  mummy  is  ex- 
hibited or  seen  and  say: 

"Perchance  that  very  hand  now  pinioned  flat 
Has  hob-a-nob'd  with  Pharoah  glass  to  glass, 
Or  dropped  a  half-penny  into  Homer's  hat, 
Or  doffed  thine  own  to  let  Queen  Dido  pass, 
Or  held  by  Solomon's  own  invitation 
A  torch  at  the  temple's  dedication." 
Greece  grew  out  of  Egypt  and  succeeded  her. 
Many  of  her  gods,   goddesses,   and  myths  mi- 
grated from  Egypt  into  Greece,  about  GOO  miles 
8  way,   and  the  fertile    and   imaginative   Greek 
miad  vivified  and  idealized  them,  and  hence  we 
find  in  Greece,  not  the  revolting  mummy,  or  the 
actual  flesh  and  form  preserved,  but  the  memory 
of  that  form  idealized  in  the  beautiful  marble  or 
bronze  which  recalls  the  likeness  such  as  we  see 
to-day,  of  form,  figure,  and  feature,  in  the  most 
pleasing  manner,   and  the  memory  of  the  very 
man  who 

HAS  LIVED   AND  PASSED    AWAY. 

This  Grecian  art,  the  art  of  Phidias  and 
Polyclites  in  marble,  and  Myron  in  bronze,  we 
have  endeavored  to  imitate,  and  as  a  result  we 
have  unveiled  and  now  look  upon  this  boautif  ul 
pedestal  and  collossal  statue  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, a  gentleman  born  within  our  own  age,  who 
lived  within  our  own  Stato,  who  wa  i  known  to 
many  of  us,  and  adorned  our  own  times. 

We  have  been  and  are  now  constructing  one 
of  the  most  attractive  parks  in  the  whole  coun- 
try, upon  the  margin  of  the  beautiful  Lake 
Michigan,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  cen 
tral  part  of  our  city,  which  now  contains  in 
round  numbers  800,000  souls.  In  the  highest 
and  not  in  the  modern  sense  of  that  term,  the 
honorable  Eli  Bates,  in  life,  by  his  will,  several 
years  ago  gave  $-10,000  m  trust  to  Thomas  F. 
Withrow,  George  Payson.  and  James  T.  Brooks, 
who,  associating  with  them  Joseph  Stockton,  of 
the  Park  Commission,  have  erected  at  the 
southern  or  city  entrance  of  this  park 
the  noble  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  we 
now  behold.  Here,  we  see  his  tall  form,  his 
slim,  lithe  form,  his  earnest  face, recalling  to  all 
who  knew  him,  the  figure  and 

THELOJK  OP  THE  EEAL  MAN. 

And  why  is  the  figure  and  form  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  tlius  selected,  and  placed  at  this  en- 
trance, to  be  observed  for  all  time,  we  hope,  by 
our  citizens,  and  the  admiring  throngs  who  will 
pass  this  point  visiting  this  park?  Why  is  he 
selected  from  the  50,000,000  of  people  who 
lived  with  him?  The  answer  is,  because  he  was 
in  life,  the  mo3t  simple  and  direct  in  character, 
at  one  time  the  humblest  citizen  in  the  land,  at 
another  the  most  exalted.  His  patriotism  was 
the  purest,  and  he  was  the  most  far-seeing  and 
wise,  and  having  many  years  ago  first  predicted 
that  this  country  could  not  exist,  half  slave  and 
halfjfree,  but  the  antagonism  and  contest  would 
go  on  until  we  should  become  either  all  slave  or 
all  free,  he  himself  took  the  patient  leadership 
of  that  contest,  and  by  his  proclamation  freed 
3,000,000  slaves,  lifted  our  whole  country  to  a 
higher  plane  of  civilization,  and  finally,  at  the 
hand  of  malice,  fell  a  martyr  because  of  this 
character  and  this  act.         , .. 

The  character  of  Abraham  Lincoln  sprung 
upon  American  soil  and  was  of  American 
growth.  It  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible for  any  other  soil  on  the  globe,  ] 
or  any  country  other  than  America,  j 
or  any  other  civilization  than  our  own.  to  have* 
produced  him.  He  was  emphatically  the  child 
of  the  Republic  and  the  product  of  our  institu- 
tions.    He  was  of  the  people 


AND  POfi  THE  PEOPLE. 

Born  in  Kentucky,  of  the  most  humbls  and  j 
unknown  parentage,  he  walked  in  early  life,  the  ' 
pathway  of  the  poor.  At  about  six  years  old,his 
parents  moved  to  Southern  Indiana,  where  his 
mother  died  and  ho  lived  there  until  about  19, 
when  his  father  again  loaded  all  his  earthly 
possessions  upon  an  ox  wagon,  and  young  Lin- 
coln, with  goad  in  hand,  in  the  main,  drove  the 
team,  on  a  new  migration  to  Coles  County,  Illi- 
nois. 

'When  he  thus  left  Indiana  he  had  been  to  school 
in  a  log  school  house  but  six  weeks,  and  this 
period  constitutes  his  entire  education  received 
at  school.  Having  arrived  here  in  August,  they 
erected  a  log  cabin  and  ploughed  some  land  for 
a  crop  the  coming  year.  He  remained  with  his 
father  until  the  next  fall,  when  about  to  become 
21  ye.ars  of  age  the  next  February,  his  father 
gave  him  his  time,  and  his  step-mother,  a  kind, 
good  mother  to  him,  tied  all  his  earthly  posses- 
sions in  a  pack,  and  Lincoln  running  a  stick 
through  where  the  knot  was  tied,  started  on  foot 
from  Coles  County  to  Macon  County. 

Cast  your  eyes  back  sixty  years  and  look  on 
that  tall,  lithe  "young  man,  partly  concealed  by 
the  tall  grasses  of  the  prairie  as  he  then 
walks  alone,  along  the  Indian  trail,  with  a 
pack  on  his  back  and  hope  in  his  heart,  on  that 
wonderful  journey  of  life,  which  first  took  him 
to  Macon  County,  and  the  life  of  a  rail-splitter, 
thence  to  Sangamon  County  and  Sangamon 
Biver,  and  the  life  of  a  flat-boatman  upon  the 
the  Sangamon,  Illinois  and  Mississippi  Kivers; 
thence  to  a  captaincy  in  the  Black  Hawk  War; 
thence  to  a  membership  in  the  Illinois  Legisla- 
ture for  four  years,  in  which  and  in  the  politi- 
cal campaigns  of  1840  and  18-14  he  acquired 
a  name  as  an  orator;  thence  to  a  leadership  at 
the  bar;  thonce  to  one  term  in  Congress,  and 
finally  to  the  Presidency  of  the  country  ho  theu 
walked  over  so  humbly,  and  to  martyrdom,  for 
the  principles  he  advocated  and 

THE  NOBLE  LITE  HE   LIVED. 

Arrived  at  Macon  County,  he  met  some  cousins, 
and  with  one  of  them  took  a  contract  for  split- 
ting rails  at  a  stipulated  price  per  hundred.  He 
then  went  to  Sangamon  County,  and  worked  for 
a  farmer  who  lived  near  the  Sangamon  River. 
Products  were  easily  raised,  but  there  was  no 
market  for  them,  and  so  Lincoln  conceived  the 
idea  of  building  a  flat-boat  and  floating  it 
loaded  with  the  products  of  the  farm  down  the 
Sangamon  into  the  Illinois  River,  and  thence 
down  tho  Illinois  to  the  Mississippi,  and  thence 
down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans. 
This  as         yet         had         never         beon 

done.  It  being  agreed  upon,  Lin- 
coln with  his  own  hands  felled  the  timber, 
hewed  the  beams,  made  the  boat,  loaded  it  with 
produce,  and  then  was  olectvd  to  his  first  office, 
which  was  the  captaincy  of  that  flatboat.  The 
whole  crew  consisted  of  Lincoln,  the  captain, 
and  one  or  two  other  men.  Having  made  suc- 
cessfully the  voyage  to  New  Orleans  he  worked 
his  passage  back  by  firing  upon  a  steamer  com- 
ing up  tho  river  in  return.  Upon  of  those 
trips  down  the  river  an  occurrence  took  place 
which  very  nearly  preven.ed  him  from  ever 
being  President  or  from  ever  making  the  .slave 
free.  His  boat  on  a  downward  trip  was  one 
night  hauled  up  to  the  shore  near  Natchez,  in 
Mississippi.  Captain  Lincoln  and  his  crew  were 
asleep  below  when  the  steps  of  some  one  was 
heard  on  deck.  Lincoln  came  up  to  hear  who 
was  there.     As  his  head  reac  bed  up  through  the 

j  hatchway  of  the  boat,  a  negio  who  was  pilfer- 

!  ing,  struck  him  a  blow  with  a  large  stick, which 
at  the  same  time  struck  Lincoln's  head  and  the 

,  floor  beyond  it  and  stunned  him,  and  left  upon 

I  his  head  a  largo  scar 

WHICH  HE   OAREIED   THEOUGH  LIFE. 

I  After  this  he  was  a  clerk  and  partner  in  a 
!  small  store  near  New  Salem.  After  this  again 
the  Blackhawk  war  broke  out,  and  Lincoln 
was  elected  captain  of  a  company  raised  at  New 
Salem.  After  that  war  he"  was  electod  four 
times  to  the  Legislature,  to  which  he  walked 
from  Sangamon  County  on  foot  a  part  of  the 
time-  There,  for  the  first  time,  he 
came  in  contact  with  the  promineut 
men  of  the  State,  and  distinguished  himself  as 
a  speaker.  He  then  moved  to  Springfield,  and 
commenced  about  the  same  time  to  study  and 
practice  of  the  law,  and  soon  rose  to  distinction 
and  eminence  in  that  profession. 

When  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  in 

1860  some  campaign  bookmaker  called  upon 

him  to  get  tho  prominent-  features  of    his  life, 

and  well  he  replied,   in  the  language  of  Grays 

Elegy,  that  his  life  presented  nothing  but  i 

"The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor,"        | 

This  is  the  record  of  his  life. 

The  most  marked  characteristic  of  Mr.  Lincoln' 

was  his  personal  isolation  or   peculiarity^  from 

all  other  men  with  whom   he   lived,     No  one 
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who  knew  him  ever  knew  another  man  like 
him.  He  stands  out  from  the  whole  world  of 
his  time 

ISOLATED    AND   ALONE. 

I  rode  the  Eighth  Judicial  Circuit  with  him 
for  eleven  years,  and  in  the  allotment  between 
him  and  the  large  Judge    Davis,  in  the  scanty 

Erosion  of  those  times,  as  a  rule,  I  slept  with 
im.  Beds  were  always  too  short,  coffee  in  the 
morning  burned  or  otherwise  bad,  food  often 
indifferent,  roads  simply  trails,  streams  without 
bridges  and  often  swollen  and  had  to  be  swam, 
sloughs  often  muddy  and  almost  impassible,and 
we  had  to  help  tbe  horses  when  the  wagon  mired 
down  with  fence  rails  for  pries,  and  yet  I 
never  heard  Mr.  Lincoln  complain  of  anything. 
His  character  was  that  of  great  directness  and 
extreme  simplicity.  Clothing  to  him  was  made 
for  covering  and  warmth  to  the  body,  and  not 
for  ornament.  He  never  in  his  life  once  got 
the  better  of  ins  fellow  men  in  a  trade,  and 
never  loaned  money  for  interest.  I  never  knew 
him  but  once  to  borrow  money  or  give  his 
note.  He  never  tasted  liquor,  never  chewed 
tobacco  or  smoked,  but  labored  diligently  in  his 
profession,  charging  small  fees,  and  was  con- 
tented with  small  accumulations.  He  was,  how- 
ever, very  generous  in  expenditures  for  his 
family.  In  this  manner  he  accumulated  less 
than  $10,000  before  his  election  to  tho  Presi- 
dency, and,  when  he  left  Springfield,  had  to 
borrow,  and  then,  so  far  as  I  know,  gave  his 
note  for  the  first  time,  for  enough  to  pay  his  ex- 
penses and  tide  him  over  until  he  could  draw 
from  the  government  for  the  first  quarter  of 
his  salary.  He,  in  his  life,  has  lived  in  all 
circles,  moved  in  every  grade  of  society,  and1* 
enjoyed  it  all  equally  well.  To  his  present  com- 
panions in  every  station  he  was  equally  enter- 
taining and  equally  happy. 

AS  A  POLITICIAN 

he  was  also  peculiar.  He  employed  tactics 
wholly  different  from  any  other  politician  we 
ever  had.  He  believed  in  the  results  to 
which  certain  great  causeB  tended,  and 
and  did  not  believe  those  results  could  be  has- 
tened, changed,  or  impeded  by  personal  inter- 
ference. Hence  he  was  no  political  manipu- 
lator. He  believed  from  the  first  that  the  agita- 
tion of  slavery  would  produce  its  overthrow, 
and  his  personal  tactics  consisted  simply  to  get 
himself  in  the  right  place,  and  staying  until 
events  found  him  there.  This  belief  caused 
bim  to  say  and  do  many  things  which  could  not 
be  understood  when  considered  in  reference  to 
immediate  surroundings.  In  his  campaign 
against  Douglas  in  1858  he  defeated  himself  in 
the  first  ten  lines  of  the  first  speech  he  made. 
"The  House  divided  against  itself  can  not 
stand."  "We  must  become  either  all  slave  or 
all  free."  And  yet  he  always  justified  and  de- 
fended the  utterances  of  the  sentences,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  immediate  conse- 
quences, on  tho  ground  that  they  contained  ele- 
mentary truth,  necessary  in  the  growth  of  tho 
Republican  party,  and'  s. 

SHOULD  BE  UTTERED  AND  DEFENDED.     * 

At  a  private  dinner  at  Bloomington  at  which 
some  friends,  after  he  was  beaten,  were  criti- 
cizing these  utterances  as  fatal  to  his  campaign, 
he  replied:  "Weil,  gentlemen,  you  may  think 
that  a  mistake,  but  I  have  never  believed  it  was, 
and  you  will  see  the  day  in  which  you  will  con- 
sider that  the  wisest  thing  I  ever  said." 

He  would  not  in  politics  willingly  have  any 
one  do  anything  for  him,  and  did  not 
believe  in  the  favorable  results  of  per- 
sonal efforts  in  any  campaign.  He  did  believe 
in  the  "vox  populi,"  and  to  him  it  was  indeed 
"vox  dei,"  but  he  wanted  it  to  be  the  genuine 
"vox populi."  He  did  not  believe  in  any  inter- 
ference with  or  efforts  to  control  it.  When  first 
nominated  to  the  Presidency  in  1860,  his  name, 
in  connection  with  that  exalted  office  was  new  to 
the  people  at  large  in  the  country,  and  his  nomi- 
nation was  almost  wholly  unexpected.  Signs  of 
party  lukewarmness  and  lethargy  existed  in  the 
East,  and  friends  proposed  sending  delegations 
there  to  induce  union  and  partisan  activity,  but 
he  alone  opposed  it.  It  was  not  until  late  in  the 
summer  that  he  consented  that  Judge  Davis 
should  go,  purely  on  his  own  behalf,  on  a  tour 
of  inspection,  and  it  is  my  candid  opinion,  from 
all  I  know,  that  he  consented  to  this  reluctantly, 
and  would  in  his  heart  of  hearts  rather  he 
would  not  have  gone. 
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HE   BELIEVED   THE  NECESSITIES 

of  the  party  and  the  great  coercive  force  of  a 
campaign  were  the  real  causes  of  a  union,  and 

I  if  they  failed  nothing  else  could  act  as  a  substi- 
tute for  them.     No  individual  effort  could  aid  or 

|  hasten  them,  and  nono1  could  defeat  them.     And 

I  so  he  sat  in  his  Mecca  at  Springfield,  received 
everyone  who  came,  heard  what  everyone  said, 
told  a  story,  and  said  nothing  himself,  but 
watched  the  operation  of  the  great  forces  as 
they  gradually  but  slowly  brought  order  out 
of  chaos  and  led  him  on  to  final  triumph.    After 

ii  Lis  election  he  conssnted,  after  persuasion,  to 
have  Thurlow  Weed  invited  to  Springfield,  but 

''■rtiis  bad  to  be  urged  upon  him. 


-J  believe  he  desired  the  second  nomination, 
because  that  involved  an  approval  by  the  com- 
mon people, whom  he  always  loved  and.  confided 
in,  of  the  course  which  ho  had  taken,  often  in 
great  doubt  during  the  first  administration,  yet 
he  would  do  nothing  and  allow  no  friend  to'do 
anything  to  get  it. 

His  rival  aspirants  were  actively  at  work,  and 
were  doing  and  saying  more  radical  things  than 
the  responsibilities  of  the  position  he  occupied 
would  permit  him  to  say  or  do,  but  he  was  re- 
solved and  unmoved.  One  time  after  his  first 
emancipation  proclamation,  he  wa3  urged  by 
some  friends  to  follow  it  up,  in  his  next  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  of  1863,  which  preceded 
his  second  nomination  by  only  about  five 
months,  by  a  recommendation  of  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  abolishing  slavery.  It  was 
urged  upon  him  that  this  was  an  outside  posi- 
tion of  radicalism,  and  if  he  did  not  take  it  his 
rivals  would.  Turning  to  the  gentleman  pres- 
ent he  said:  "Is  not  the  question  of  emancipa- 
tion doing  well  enough  now?"  "Yes,"  was  the 
reply.  "Well,"  said  he,  "I  have  never  yet  done 
an  official  act  because  of  its  bearing  upon  my 
I'enomination,  and  I  don't  like  to  begin  now.  I 
can  see  the  emancipation  coming,  whoever  can 
wait  for  it  will  also  see  it,  whoever  gets  in  the 
way  of  it  will  be  run  over  by  it" 

HE  LOOKED    WITH  INDIFFEBENCE 

over  machinations  against  him  in  his  Cabinet, 
and  with  indifference  over  the  Senate  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  the  action  of  the  common 
people,  as  expressed  in  their  preliminary  con  - 
ventions,  and  resolutions  of  State  Legislatures, 
as  most  near  the  people,  as  though  an  electrical 
chord  of  sympathy  extended  from  him  to 
them.  They  did  not  disappoint  him 
and  finally,  when  the  second  convention  con- 
vened in  Baltimore,  in  May,  the  only  contest 
there  was  as  to  who  should  have  the  honor  of 
putting  Mr.  Lincoln  in  nomination. 

Jle  never  recognized  a  duty  m  himself  to  ap- 
point any  man  to  office  simply  because  he  had 
been  a  political    friend,    and  would  remove  no 
man  simply  because  he  had  been    his  political 
1  enemy. 

1  was  present  once  in  an  interview  between  j 
the  most  promint  politician  in  New  York  and 
Mr.  Lincoln,  at  the  White  House,  in  reference  to 
the  removal  of  an  office-holder  in  New  York. 
Every  reason  was  urged  in  favor  of  the  removal 
that  could  be  thought  of,  and  finally  it  was 
urged  that  this  officeholder  abused  Mr.  Lin- 
coln personally,  and  was  opposed  to  his  second 
nomination.  Mr.  Lincoln  at  last  got  out  of  pa- 
tience,  and  ended  the    interview    as    follows: 

"You  can  not  think to  bo  half  as  mean  to 

me  as  I  know  him  to  be,  but  I  can  not  run  this 
thing  upon  tho  theory  that  every  officeholder 
must  think  I  am  the  greatest  man  in  the  Nation, 
and  I  will  not."  The  man  named,  notwithstand- 
ing his  meanness  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  remained  in 
office  as  long  as  he  was  President. 

THE   SUBLIME   AND      CBOWNING   CHARACTERISTIC 

of  Mr.  Lincoln,  however,  was  his  self-reliance. 
During  the  eleven  years  I  was  with  him  at  the 
bar  of  this  State,  I  never  knew  him  to  ask  the 
advice  of  a  friend  about  anything.  During  the 
four  years  of  his  administration  I  never  knew 
and  never  heard  of  his  doing  this.  I  never 
knew  him  in  tho  preparation  of  a  trial,  or  the 
perplexity  of  it  in  court,  to  turn  to  his  associate 
and  ask  his  advice.  The  neai'est  I  ever  knew 
him  to  do  this  was  once  at  Bloomington,  in 
1858,  and  about  ten  days  before  his  joint  debate 
with  Douglas,  at  Charleston.  He  sent  for  a  half 
dozen  lawyers  to  meet  him  at  Judge  Davis' 
house  before  he  was  to  speak  in  Bloomington  on 
the  same  day,  and  when  they  were  assembled  he 
said:  "Gentlemen,  I  am  gffing  to  put  to  Douglas 
the  following  questions,  and  the  object  of  this 
meeting  is  to  have  each  of  you  assume  you  are 
Douglas,  and  answer  them  from  his  stand- 
point." 

r  Aud  yet  he  was  the  best  listener  I  have  ever 
|  known.  He  would  hear  anv  one  on  any  subject, 
and  generally  wonld  say  nothing  in  reply.  He 
kept  his  own  counsels  or  his  bottom  thoughts 
wclL  He  weighed  thoroughly  his  own  positions, 
and  the  positions  of  his  adversary.  He  put  him- 
self in  his  adversary's  position  or  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  a  question,  and  argued  the  ques- 
tion from  that  standpoint.  For  instance,  you 
will  remember  when  a  committee  of  Chicago 
clergy  wont  to  Washington  to  urge  upon  him  to 
issue  an  emancipation  proclamation,  when  he 
said:  "If  you  call  a  sheep's  tail  a  leg,  how  many 
legs  will  it  havel"'    The   natural    answer   was, 
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"Five."  "No,"  said  he,  "Because  calling  the 
tail  a  leg  will  not  make  it  a  leg." 

HE  WAS  TAKING,  IN  THAT  ARGUMENT, 

the  opposite    side    of  the  question.     I  was  iu 
Washington  the    next    week  after  these  clergy- 
men.    I  got  an  interview  with  him  early    in  the 
morning,   and    arising    to  go,   he  said,  "What 
have  you  got  to  do?     How  long  have  you  been 
in  the  city?"  and  being  told  that  I  caiue   there 
the  day  before,  he    said,  "Sit  down;  I  want  to 
consult  you.     If  you  had  been  hero  a  week  I 
would  not  give  a  cent   for  your   opinion,"   and 
then  himself  occupied  all  the   morning  until  12 
o'clock,  when  the   Cabinet    came  iu,  in  talking 
about  the  emancipation  proclamation,  consider- 
ing every  objection  to  it,  asking  in    the  whola 
interview  my  opinion    of  nothing,    going  ove 
the  whole  question, simply  making  me  a  i'riendL 
audience ;  and  yet,  at  the  very  time  I  was  theri- 
and  at  the  time  the   Chicago  'clergy  were   ther 
tho  proclamation  in  its  rough  draft,  as  I  ha. 
since  learned,  was  then  written  out  and  was  1., 
ing  in  his  table  drawer  in    the  room  where  w 
were  talking. 

_  And  this,  indoed,  was  his    general  way  of  ar* 
living  at  a  conclusion,  but    with  him,    when  t 
conclusion   was  reached,  he    was    at    rest     Hi 
would  enter    his  opponent's    house,  ransack  it,1 
look  under  all  the  beds  and  through  the  closets, . 
then  he  was  satisfied  and  never  doubted  more. 

AND  THIS  IS  THE  MAN 

who  went  to  school  but  six  weeks  in  his  life; 
but  he  became  one  of  the  best  educated  men  1 
have  ever  known  by  considering  all  life  a 
vfichooL 

i  He  was  the  most  inquisitive  man  I  have 
ever  known.  Traveling  the  circuit,  he 
would  perhaps  sit  with  the  driver  and  be- 
fore we  got  to  our  journey's  end,  he  would  know 
all  the  driver  knew.  If  we  stopped  at  a  cross- 
road blacksmith  shop,  he  would  sit  by  the 
blacksmith  over  his  forge  and  learn  how  to 
make  nails,  walking  along  the  sidewalk  of  a 
country  town,  he  would  see  a  new  agricultural 
implement  set  out  on  the  walk ;  he  would  stop 
and  before  leaving,  learn  what  it  would  do,  how 
it  would  do  it,  and  what  it  was  an  improvement 
upon.  He  is  the  only  man  I  have  ever  known 
who  bridged  back  from  middle  age  to  youth  and 
learned  to  spell  well.  Mr.  Lincoln's  manu- 
scripts are  as  free  from  mistakes  as  any  college 
graduate's.  I  have  seen  him  upon  the  circuit 
with  a  geometry  or  astronomy  and  other  ele- 
mentary books,  learning  in  middle  what  men 
ordinarily  learn  in  youth. 

I  remember  a  scene  I  once  witnessed  at  Bar- 
nett's  Tavern  at  Clinton  at  a  session  of  the 
Ciacuit  Court.  Lincoln  had  a  geometry  which 
he  was  carrying  and  studying  in  leisure  mo- 
ments. One  time  lie  was  sitting  on  the  sidewalk 
near  the  building  and  had  just  got  the  point  of  a 
nice  demonstration  of  proposition  in  his 
geometry,  and  wanting  some  one  to  enjoy'  the 
point  of  the  demonstration,  he  seized  upon  a 
ostler  and  explained  to  him  the  demonstration 
until  the  ostler  said  he  understood  it. 

THE  FIRST   TWO   YEABS   OP   THE   WAB  / 

were  years  of  doubt  with  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  did 
not  see  any  way  in  which  wo  could  conquer  a 
poople  so  numerous,  so  brave,  and  who  occu- 
pied more  than  half  of  the  territorial  extent  of 
the  whole  country.  I  do  not  believe  that  during 
this  time  any  man  ever  heard  him  say  that  he 
could  see  we  were  going  to  be  successful  in  the 
war.  After  about  the  second  year,  after  ho  had 
issued  the  emancipation  proclamation  and  be- 
gan to  see  that  it  worked  according  to  his  ex- 
pectations, I  do  not  believe  any  man  ever  heard 
him  express  a  doubt  of  success. 

And  herein  may  I  be  permitted  to  mention 
another  very  remarkable  and  useful  trait  of  his 
character.  It  was  that  mental  equipoise  which 
is  disturbed  by  nothing,  and  diverted  from  the 
pathway  it  has  marked  out  by  nothing.  Al- 
though prosecuting  the  war  simply  from  a  sense 
of  duty  and  not  from  a  belief  in  its  success,  yet 
he  kopt  right  on  and  was  neither  depressed 
by  disasters  nor  elated  by  success.  He  seemed 
to  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  tho  contest  in 
which  he  was  engaged  more  thoroughly  than 
any  other  man.  The  war,  like  all  others,  was 
prosecuted  by  alternate  success  and  defeat.  The 
first  two  years  it  was  generally  defeat,  and  yot 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  moments  of  disaster  was  not  dis- 
heartened, but  was  cool,  collocted,  and  deter- 
mined. He  was  a  monument  of  strength,  upon 
which  even  the  great  men  of  the  Nation  and 
members  of  his  own  Cabinet  could  lean  for 
strength.  In  moments  of  victory,  when  every- 
body else  was  curried  aw'ay  by  the  joyousueas 
of  tho  occasion,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  tho  same  men- 
tal equipoise  and  was  self-restrained  and  deter- 
mined as  before.  In  short,  he  was  tho  strong 
man  of  the  contest  and  the  great  men  at  Wash- 
ington learned  to  gain  renewed  strength  from 
his  calmness, to  lean  upon  his  own  great  arm  fcf 
support. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  VIEWS   Or  MR.    LINCOLN 

were  simply  a  reflex  of  his  own  character.  He 
believed  in  God,  as  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
world,  the  guider  of  men,  and  the  controller  of 
the  great  events  and  destinies  of  mankind.  He 
believed  himself  to  be  an  instrument  and  leader 
in  this  country  of  the  forces  of  freedom.  He 
knew  tho  toils  of  the  slave  and  of  the  poor 
whites  at  the  South,  and  their  sufferings  and 
privations  were  his  personal  experiences,  and 
he  felt  their  burdens  to  be  his  own.  He  be- 
lieved that  tho  Declaration  of  Independence. 
"That  all  men  are  created  equal,"  was  not,  a, 
said  by  Richard  Choate,  a  glittering  generality^ 
but  was  a  standard  of  political  tnith.  Our 
Savior  said  in  the  closing  sentences  of  His  ser- 
mon on  the  Mount,  "Be  ye  perfect  as  your 
Father  in  heaven  is  perfect,"  not  that  He  ex- 
pected perfection  in  the  persons  to  whom  He 
addressed  these  words ;  not  that  He  expected 
perfection  of  us  in  our  day  and  generation,  but 
He  laid  down  a  religious  standard  which  no  one 
can  surpass  and  to  which  all  nations  might  as- 
pire. Happiest  is  that  mau  and  happiest  are 
those  peoples  who  shall  most  nearly  approach 
this  standard  of  religious  requirement.  So  with 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. He  found  here  his  perfect  standard  of 
political  truth,  and  happiest  he  pronounced  the 
man  and  tho  people  who  approached  most  nearly 

.  to  this  standard. 

,      And  he  has  made  the   journey    to  the  great 

,  unknown. 

BEFORE  HIM  WASHINGTON, 

,  Franklin,     Hamilton,     and     Knox    had    gone. 

>  Before  him  all  the  great  and  good  men  who  laid 

•securely  and  well  the  broad  foundations  of  this 
Republic,  had  fallen  before  the  only  foe  their 
valor  and  courage  could  not  meet. 

They  have  gone!  Aud  all  we  know  of  that 
great  and  final  journey  to  the  unknown  is  that 
all  our  race  goes  there,  but  no  one  returns. 

Let  us  hope  that  after  "life's  fitful  fever"  he 
sleeps  well.  Let  us  hope  that  on  the  eventful 
night  of  the  14th  of  April,  A  D.  1865,  when 
his  spirit  first  left  the  earth  and  crossed  the 
great  divide  between  the  here  and  hereafter, 
the  angel  at  the  gate  met  him  with  a  smile,  and 
said,  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
We  see  him  in  this  imago  of  bronze  above  us, 

j  and  recall  his  real  presence.  All  we  know  is 
that  in  all  time  hereafter,  wherever  the  slave  shall 
groan  under  the  lash,  or  tho  poor  shall  sigh  for 
something  better  than  they  have  known,  there 
his  name  will  be  honored  and  his  example 
imitated.   ' 
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